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COMMUNITY HOUSEKEEPING! 


J. E. CUTLER 
Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve University 


The nature and scope of the work of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association depend upon the definition or interpretation of 
the word home. 

In the minds of most people home connotes a single dwelling 
iocated upon a plot of land which is at the disposal of the residents. 
This single dwelling is, or ought to be, owned by the family occupy- 
ing it and the land should furnish supplies for the family. Such a 
single dwelling and the family occupying it constitute a household 
serving as an economic and social center. Economically this house- 
hold is largely self-supporting and self-sufficient. Food supplies and 
raw products are obtained from the land, and the members of the 
household carry on the necessary manufacturing processes, both 
sexes sharing in the work. This household is also a social unit. It 
serves as a meeting place for neighborhood gatherings; it is the place 
where the young people have their parties and their good times. 

Such may be called the colonial type of home, splendidly typified 
in Mount Vernon on the Potomac, George Washington’s home. 
A visitor to Mount Vernon gets an impression of unity, complete- 
ness, economic self-sufficiency and social efficiency—an impression 
that it was a place which served admirably as a center of peaceful 
and restful domesticity. Popularly, at least, it serves as the stand- 
ard, the ideal form of the American home. Possibly it enters, more 
or less unconsciously, into the minds of those of us who are interested 

' Presented at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, 1914. Dr. Cutler’s address is given in part. 
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in Home Economics, and serves as our standard also. If it does, and 
to the extent that it does, we are handicapping ourselves profession- 
ally. We are selecting as our goal a past that is gone, and gone for- 
ever. We must concern ourselves with a new type, or types, of home, 
and we must consider a larger unit, a larger home. We must put 
into the meaning of home something of its old Teutonic sense when 
in the form “heim” it meant a village, or community. 

In the colonial type of home the family was fairly stable. There 
was a well established sex division of labor. The women were en- 
gaged in all the domestic arts which now have, almost entirely, be- 
come factory processes. The status of women was not questioned; 
it was in harmony with the customs and traditions of the time. At 
the present time there is plenty of evidence that the family is far less 
stable, that it somehow or other is less satisfactory. 

But there are two facts in particular pertaining to the American 
family, which greatly disturb many thinking people at the present 
time: the decrease in the size of families—the race suicide as it has 
been called; and the increase in the number of divorces. 

The number of persons to a family in the United States was 5.55 
in 1850. In 1900 it was 4.7, a decrease in 50 years of 16.07. In 
these figures the relatively large families of the immigrants are in- 
cluded. If we were to take the figures for the native element alone, 
the decrease would be much larger. There are two opinions about 
this situation, both held by people competent to draw conclusions: 

1. It is to be regarded as a source of alarm. It is an indication of 
the beginning of racial degeneration. It is an indication of a tend- 
ency toward the disintegration of the family. Our primary and 
fundamental social unit is disintegrating. 

2. It is not to be regarded as an indication of degeneration, but 
rather as an indication of a clearer recognition of the nature of the 
family—a clearer recognition of the responsibility of the father and the 
mother to bring up well a small family rather than to neglect a large 


one. 
There is nothing abnormal about these facts. They are in per- 
fect accord with what we know about the operation of the general 
law of population. 
The increasing divorce rate in this country presents a serious 
situation. The number of divorces per 100,000 married population 
has increased from 81 in 1870 to 200 in the year 1900. Approximately 
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4 out of every 1000 married couples are now being divorced annually. 
With possibly one exception we have the highest divorce rate of all 
the countries in the world—probably it is very nearly, if not quite, 
the highest divorce rate in the world’s history. 

Various explanations are offered: various remedies are suggested. 
With none of these are we directly concerned in the present dis- 
cussion. 

There are some things that you cannot force a society to do, any 
more than you can force an individual to do certain things. You 
cannot by legislation, or by any form of compulsion, force men to be 
ambitious, to be energetic, or to be good and honest and true. No 
more can you by legislation compel a society to maintain an ideal 
marriage institution. A study of the history of marriage shows 
that this institution has in the past undergone many changes and 
modifications and it seems pretty clear that just now it is undergoing 
another notable change. Prominent as a factor in this change, per- 
haps the most prominent factor of all, is the new status of woman. 

The marriage institution is distinctly a social institution, one 
that is controlled by the customs, standards and ideals of society. 
Its existence, its continuance and the terms on which the marriage 
relation may be dissolved, are really determined by the conditions 
of life, and the standards and ideals which characterize the society. 
If marriage is regarded as merely a social convenience, at a time 
when conditions are in many ways unfavorable to the maintenance 
of high grade family life, as is true at present, divorce, or something 
which is practically the same thing, will be common. If marriage 
has a solid basis in mutual interests for the parties concerned and is 
regarded as a holy unicn to be dissolved only by extremely unfavor- 
able conditions for its continuance, then divorces and separations will 
be rare. 

Woman as a wife is a conception not fully attained by everybody 
as yet. It really is a very modern notion. The word wife seems 
to connote a higher status, a position of larger responsibility in the 
household but after all, in fact, it has been interpreted as meaning a 
position with restricted authority. The wife is more or less of a silent 
partner; she may act as a representative of the firm up to a certain 
point and no further. 

One of the points at issue at the present time is whether the wife 
shall be a full member in the joint partnership of the family. Many 
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of the women are refusing to be silent partners any longer. They 
are breaking the silence and the result is the modern woman move- 
ment. In the marriage institution we really have a case of antago- 
nistic coéperation. Neither party wants to enter such a permanent 
relationship unless there are distinct advantages to be gained. And 
so it happens that there must be mutual advantages for the two parties 
in order that the marriage institution shall be stable. 

Any change in living conditions must necessarily affect the 
stability of the family. New ways of earning a living make neces- 
sary a re-adjustment in the relations of the two parties in the mar- 
riage institution. At the present time a notable re-adjustment 
is in progress. A new alignment for the sex division of labor is being 
worked out. The entrance of women into wage-earning occupa- 
tions gives them a stronger economic position and hence the terms 
of the marriage relation are being re-adjusted. There is some in- 
dication that woman will come to occupy the full status of a wife and 
will assume all the responsibilities which that position implies. 

The fact that modern manufacturing plants can do the work of 
the domestic arts more cheaply means that the women cannot, if they 
would, all remain at home, spinning, weaving, making house fur- 
nishings and preparing meals for a family. A larger and larger 
proportion of the women must necessarily work for wages in factories, 
stores, and offices. And they are as a matter of fact entering prac- 
tically all the branches of the modern factory system and the busi- 
ness world. They are also establishing businesses of their own and 
they are entering the professions. 

In the census report of 1900 the detailed classifications of bread- 
winners, with respect to the kind of work in which they were en- 
gaged, distinguished 303 occupations. Women were represented 
in all but 9 of these occupations. 

The facts of human history make us exceedingly cautious about 
saying there are some kinds of work which women are not fitted to 
do. In this connection one might well read the book by Otis T. 
Mason: Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture. It is a standard 
authority and written by a man. One wonders, after reading that 
book, if the men did anything at all. 

In 1900 one woman in every five was engaged in a gainful occu- 
pation, that is, working for wages or on a salary. Probably one in 
every four is a wage earner at the present time. 
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If the young women go out from the home to work for wages the 
tendency is to weaken the family tie. The young women come to 
feel more or less independent. They are less closely bound to the 
home and to their parents. Their social life no longer centers in 
the home. It centers in moving-picture shows, theaters, parks— 
public places of amusement. Hence it is necessary to exercise super- 
vision over public places of amusement. We are forced to treat 
this matter of recreation nowadays as a community problem. If 
married women go out from the home to work for wages that seems 
to mean less care of the home, less care of the young children. 

What is new about this situation is not that women are working. 
Women have always worked. The new fact is that women are 
working for wages; they are becoming wage earners. It was not 
so very long ago that men began to work for wages. Some important 
consequences followed that change. Now women are working for 
wages and still more important consequences are now beginning to be 
recognized. It is becoming apparent that a new type of home and of 
family life is necessary. The old is no longer possible. 

The family is now in a period of transition, a period of re-adjust- 
ment. Most people are at present studying the symptoms of this 
transition. They are studying desertions and divorces, when they 
ought to be studying the marriage institution and the family. They 
are seeking a remedy for divorce, when they might much more profit- 
ably be seeking a new basis for the stability of the family. 

Some hundred years ago the economic effects of what we know 
as the industrial revolution became noticeable and students began 
to be interested in a new science—political economics or economics. 
Somewhat later the social effects and consequences of the industrial 
revolution became evident and people became interested in social 
problems—this interest giving point and significance to the develop- 
ment of another new science, that of sociology. 

We are just now becoming aware of the effect of the industrial 
revolution on the family and slowly we are coming to the realization 
that some changes in the form of the family are inevitable and neces- 
sary, whatever the cost. It is pretty clear that the cost will be 
heavy measured in human suffering and misery but we can scarcely 
doubt that the gain will overbalance the loss in the long run—unless 
we have ceased to have faith in humanity. 

Then there are the changes in the form of the dwelling. An in- 
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creasing proportion of the population is coming to live under urban 
conditions, and in the cities the single dwelling is becoming surpris- 
ingly rare. For perfectly obvious and valid reasons the single dwelling 
is being replaced by terraces, double houses, flats, apartment houses 
and tenements—multiple dwellings of one kind or another. 

Many families, possibly a majority of the families, are now liv- 
ing in these multiple dwellings—these new types of dwelling houses 
—owning no home and possessing no land. They have a right to use 
a balcony, a porch or part of a veranda, some stairs and a hall, a 
section of the basement—and the public streets. There is no place 
for the children to play, without disturbing the neighbors or ob- 
structing the traffic on the streets. 

There is little chance for peaceful domesticity. The streets are 
noisy. Some of the neighbors are amateur musicians. There are 
piano players and victrolas. Vacations are necessary in order to 
avoig nervous break-downs and these vacations must be spent away 
from home. Sundays must be spent away from home. There is no 
rest to be found at home. All must go away from home for their good 
times. 

Many of the women living in multiple dwellings are living under 
conditions which do not permit them to work, that is, to contribute 
to the family income. The apartment house women are not per- 
mitted to work at anything worth while on account of the attitude of 
their husbands and of the social standards which prevail. They are 
occupying, perhaps we may say, the position of ornamental fixtures in 
the home. Their function in the household is apparently to make 
themselves indispensable luxuries and thus keep the family together. 

The tenement house women do not have room to engage in work in 
their homes without endangering their own health and that of their 
families. But if the tenement house woman stays at home to look 
after the children she cannot really take care of them and give them 
the moral training which children used to get in the home. The 
children run the streets. There is nothing for them to do that is 
beneficial to them. 

It is evident that the problem of satisfactory modern living con- 
ditions has not yet been solved, that the modern dwelling is not 
yet adjusted to the needs of the modern family. Some of these 
multiple dwellings in our cities are not fit for human habitation, to 
say nothing of maintaining homes in them. When people build 
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houses for other people to live in and maintain them as an investment 
for immediate dividends, these dwellings are not likely, in the ordi- 
nary course of human events, to be the best possible places for families 
to live. 

We are learning that there is such a thing as public health and that 
it bears a vital relation to the health of the members of the individual 
household. 

The relation of education, or of the educational system, to the 
family and the needs of the members of the family is also becoming 
clear. The boys cannot work with the father; the girls cannot work 
with the mother; they have no means of choosing or of learning a 
useful occupation. And so we are becoming interested in vocational 
guidance and vocational training. It is urged that emphasis needs 
to be given to the education of boys as homebuilders and income- 
earners, while girls should be educated as homemakers and income- 
spenders. There is little doubt that girls must be educated as income- 
earners also. 

The moral training of the children also demands our attention. 
The home is apparently not giving the moral training that it used 
to give. The church seems not to be in a position to assume any 
larger responsibility in this direction. Shall the schools undertake 
to assume this responsibility more definitely and effectively? 

In the matter of recreation we are facing a serious community 
problem, particularly serious because so few people as yet recognize 
that it is a community problem. In our dance halls and pleasure 
resorts the young people are seeking fun, which is perfectly normal 
and thoroughly wholesome, and they are being exploited for gain. 

The conditions of employment are also to be given earnest con- 
sideration. We must concern ourselves about child labor and leg- 
islation with reference to the employment of women. We must know 
what the incidence of the risks of modern industry is upon the family 
and we must do our part toward the development of a proper and 
satisfactory system of social insurance. We ought surely to be in a 
position to point out the vicious nature of the ordinary industrial 
insurance. 

These are all community problems. Home Economics seems 
to bear a vital relation to these questions. We shall not get a sat- 
isfactory modern home without, in a measure at least, solving these 
problems satisfactorily. 
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The opportunity that lies before this association seems to be an 
unusual and exceptional opportunity. No one is professionally in- 
terested in the solution of the problems of the modern home, except 
the members of this Association. 

The sociologists are professionally interested, it is true, but mainly 
in a general and theoretical way. You are interested in the prac- 
tical side. You have an opportunity to bear an important part in 
the development of community housekeeping as well as in Home 
Economics in the narrower sense. 


ART IN THE HOME! 


ANNETTE J. WARNER 
Depariment of Home Economics, Cornell University 


The subject of Home Economics has been efficiently organized 
under the three heads Food, Shelter and Clothing. The poorest 
person in the United States must have food, shelter and clothing; 
the great middle classes are chiefly concerned in one way or another 
with food, shelter and clothing; the multimillionaires, far from be- 
coming independent of these, find in food, shelter and clothing a 
principal outlet and the outward symbol for their constantly in- 
creasing wealth—richer food, more magnificent shelter, more gor- 
geous raiment. Among poor, well-to-do and wealthy there are those 
who feed, some who eat, only a few who dine; there are many who 
are barely sheltered, some who are comfortably and even luxuriously 
housed, but comparatively few who really live in homes; there are 
many whose clothes serve chiefly as covering, many who are amply 
clothed for all purposes of warmth and many of display, a few only 
whose dress is the outward expression of an inner harmony. The dif- 
ference between feeding and dining, between shelter and a home, 
between clothing and costume is not one of quantity, of outlay or 
even of degree, but a subtle and important quality which lifts them 
from the realm of mere physical necessity into one where the spirit 
also is refreshed. 

One who attended the Cornell meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association must have been deeply impressed by the pur- 


1 Presented at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, 1914. Miss Warner’s address is given in part. 
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pose, earnestness and enthusiasm of the speakers, the wonderful 
utility, efficiency and science in the methods by which they planned 
to do the daily work in every little group which centers about a home 
and in the larger groups where home is spelled with a capital H, in 
municipal and in national housekeeping. One marveled at the steps 
to be saved in houses rationally planned, the health to be conserved 
by well-balanced meals, the advantages in money and morals to result 
from ethically and economically planned clothing. There seemed to 
be only one thing lacking in this well begun, three dimensioned struc- 
ture of Home Economics and that was a sort of fourth dimension 
which would extend it into that realm where man does not live by 
bread alone. This fourth dimension is not in the nature of a super- 
fluous or supplementary adjunct to be affixed after people are well 
fed, adequately sheltered and comfortably clothed, but an integral 
and component element which should inhere in the structure from its 
foundations, a quality which should permeate it like an atmosphere. 
This realized, we should joyfully observe all the laws of health in order 
to make the body a fit abode for the human spirit, as did the old 
Greeks; we should naturally learn to clothe it becomingly and appro- 
priately; we should build worthy homes and furnish them simply and 
beautifully that they might be the dwelling places of contentment 
and harmony. 

One of the best things accomplished by Practical Art Schools and 
Home Economics Depaitments has been the dignifying of all the 
homely work of housekeeping by raising it to the level of a science. 

Now can we not further glorify it by accomplishing what Murillo 
suggested in that old picture of a Spanish kitchen where white robed 
angels are represented in the act of washing pots and kettles in such 
a fascinating way as to make it seem like a naturally angelic occupa- 
tion—do for it what Millet did when he showed that labor was not a 
curse but a necessary and beautiful part of the divinely ordered 
scheme of the universe. To his eyes the peasants of Barbizon working 
in the fields sowing and planting, tending their flocks, baking and 
churning, feeding their chickens and their children were links in the 
great nature rhythms of labor which swing the old earth in her orbit 
from seedtime to harvest, day to night, season to season. One might 
wish there were some different word than art to express this quality, 
for art always seems to scientific people an unpractical thing. But 
beauty was born of utility long, long ago. The shape of a tool, of a 
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column, of an arch may have been determined with a view only to use, 
but the most economic and strongest form is always found to be the 
most beautiful. Art marks the eternal distinction between drudgery 
and work. The conclusion which must follow from this truth so ably 
defended by William Morris and others is that no human being can 
be satisfied and happy in an activity which fails to call into play 
his desire to express himself and his native instinct for the beautiful. 
“The art in a thing is the living expression of the joy of a man in his 
work.” “Art is the doing whatever has to be done in the best way 
in which it can be done.” 

To have art in the home and in Home Economics it is necessary 
that homemakers should be taught that appreciation of what is fitting 
and beautiful which we call good taste. Any person of ordinary 
intelligence is able to develop power to select with good taste the 
furnishings of a home and the clothing for a family. Such power is 
a growth, however, nota product, and is not to be acquired in a day. 
The training of this power should begin in the public schools, for the 
homemakers of tomorrow are in the public schools of today. To this 
end even the little schoolhouse should be one of the best buildings 
in the town with well cared for grounds. The schoolroom should be 
large, well lighted, well ventilated, with restful color on the walls. 

There should be books, pictures and casts so that poets and artists 
may act as interpreters of the beauty everywhere present. Every 
morning there should be some beautiful thing brought to the atten- 
tion of the children and interpreted to them—perhaps the morning 
itself bright with sunshine or beautiful with clouds, wonderful in the 
tender color of the springtime or gorgeous with the brilliant color of 
the fall, or a poem, a song, a picture or a flower, a cup, a pitcher, a 
bit of handwork, any common thing glorified with the touch of beauty. 
Their minds should be filled with beauty, for as Emerson says, out of 
nothing nothing comes. 

Almost every problem connected with the building and furnish- 
ing of a house is also an art problem. The selection of a site and 
the choice of the architecture best suited to the site is a matter call- 
ing for a trained taste. A house should be in such harmony with 
its environment that it seems a natural outgrowth, and if for any 
reason it were to escape from its moorings one should be able to de- 
cide whether it properly belonged on a town or village street, in a 
level or hilly landscape, in a rocky pasture or on a sandy beach, 
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whether it had been surrounded by trees and gardens or had been 
standing in bold relief against sea or sky. The house would proclaim, 
in its structure, its purpose, and not leave one in doubt whether it 
were a really truly modern house or an old colonial mansion surviving 
with the stately inconveniences of ’76, or an imported Jacobean 
manor house brought up to date and unwillingly naturalized. Art 
training would determine the material of which the house should be 
built and dictate the color of the outside so that it would harmonize 
with the landscape at every season of the year. Such color would be 
always near neutral, the soft grays and browns of weathered wood, of 
the stones, earth, tree trunks, or other natural objects in the vicinity 
colored by the brush of the great colorists, time and nature. 

The planning of the interior is another art problem. Every home- 
maker should understand what considerations govern economy in 
the arrangement of the working, living and sleeping space in a home 
so as to produce the greatest possible efficiency, comfort and beauty. 
This does not mean that she sould become an architect, but merely 
that she should be able to work intelligently with the architect in 
the building of her own home. It would enable her to secure rooms 
of beautiful proportions, agreeable division of wall spaces by doors 
and windows, harmonious relation of lines in windows, doors, picture 
mouldings and built-in furniture; to avoid the inconvenient and un- 
beautiful placing of steam coils, ventilators and lighting fixtures 
which often are located as if with malicious intent to spoil the very 
best spaces in the room. 

Every homemaker should cultivate a discriminating taste in color. 
Color is the vehicle which conveys to the mind every idea which 
reaches it through the eye. There is no more important consider- 
ation in the furnishing of a home than that of color. There is 
nothing so bad in the way of furnishing in a home but that beautiful 
color will do something in the way of obviating its defects and atoning 
for its crimes; there is nothing so good in texture or design but that 
bad color will more than nullify its virtues, it will even render it 
a discordant note in the room like ‘Sweet bells jangled out of tune 
and harsh.” Color makes the atmosphere of a house. Whether one is 
conscious of it or not color gives the first impression as one enters 
the room. It has been proven by psychology that some colors are 
soothing, others irritating, some produce cheerfulness, others de- 
spondency. Color has the power to increase the apparent size of a 
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room, to make a room actually lighter, or to subdue a too glaring 
light. The tendency of late to make all the roomsin a house or on 
one floor of the same color works toward a unity of effect which is one 
of the first requirements in a work of art. This is especially desirable 
if the rooms all open into each other. It is possible to give a pleas- 
ing variety even while using only one color. If, for instance, yellow 
were the color chosen, the walls in a room with a northern exposure 
might be colored with a not too dull yellow; a dark hall or less well 
lighted room with a lighter and brighter yellow; while the living room 
might be colored with a medium value in a tone approaching gray or 
with a shade of yellow which would popularly be called brown. The 
dining room might be varied by a two-tone design in a stripe or a figure 
and in the kitchen with its black stove there might be added to the 
yellow walls, dull terra cotta tiles with a white line so as to reproduce 
the color scheme in an old Greek vase. Exposure in lighting must 
always be considered in determining color schemes. Rooms with a 
northern exposure call for the warmer colors. In rooms with a south- 
ern exposure cooler colors may be used. The woodwork must always 
be a determining factor in selecting the color ina room. If the room 
is finished as far as the woodwork goes the furnisher is no longer 
free. The walls must harmonize with the woodwork by analogy or 
contrast. If the woodwork is to be painted the range of possibilities 
is greater, and many most harmonious effects may be obtained inex- 
pensively if the painter is also a colorist. Apparent size of rooms 
may be increased by matching paint to the paper. 

The walls, ceiling and floor are the backgrounds for furniture, 
hangings, pictures and the scenes of family life enacted against 
them. It is the province of a background to stay back, to play a 
subordinate though very important part like the accompanist in a 
vocal number. If home furnishers would remember this law of 
backgrounds, all gaudily hued, naturalistically or obtrusively-figured, 
aggressively-striped wall papers would be banished from the market. 
None would be manufactured and thus one temptation to the indul- 
gence of a perverted or untrained taste would be removed. 

If every homemaker had a trained taste she would realize the 
beauty and restfulness in unfilled spaces and would have no pic- 
tures that were not selected with the deliberation with which one 
selects a life long friend. These she would frame in accordance with 
the character of the picture, and in the room and space to which they 
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were best adapted hang them on the level with the eye flat against 
the wall or by two cords which would continue the lines in the frame 
and harmonize with all the other vertical lines in the room. She 
would select draperies for doors and windows which should make 
them adjustable parts of the wall surface of the room or they should 
be of such interesting design and beavtiful and harmonious coloring 
as to serve as decorations instead of pictures. The folds of these 
draperies would hang in vertical lines harmonizing with the structure 
of the room. The colors and possibly the design in walls or hangings 
would be repeated in the upholstery of furniture and in quieter, lower 
tones in the rugs upon the floor. In the home where art isa } and- 
maid the rugs will not lie at sixes and sevens upon the floor as if the 
wind had blown from all four points of the compass at once but in 
orderly fashion with due attention to each other and to the lines of the 
room. ; 
Every piece of furniture should be selected to fulfill a purpose 
for use or comfort, should be well and sincerely built of as good ma- 
terial as may be and on good lines. Every bit of decoration on a piece 
of furniture should be questioned. Does it emphasize or refine the 
construction or is it added after the construction is complete? A 
fine moulding following the edge of the mantelpiece, or a finely 
carved bed post is decoration. A bunch of acanthus leaves or a 
cupid’s head stuck on in the middle of a frieze or a curved knot of 
fluttering ribbons or a garland of flowers on the head board, is orna- 
ment. Good taste dispenses with ornament. Every piece of furni- 
ture should have but one use. Beware of a bureau which masquer- 
ades as a chest of drawers by day and a bed by night, of chairs which 
are step ladders, of a mirror which is also a hat rack. 

Expense is not a necessary condition for beautiful homes. An 
ounce of taste will go farther than a pound of money. William Mor- 
ris once said, “ Art was not born in a palace, rather, she fell sick there.” 

The homemaker with trained taste has in garden and field a treas- 
ure house from which she may select at any time of the year sub- 
jects for art compositions which shall be sources of constant delight 
and inspiration to her household. The living room and dining room 
should be the scene of a pageant of flower arrangements march- 
ing in endless succession through the year. Every principle of de- 
sign and color is applicable in flower arrangement. Some plants 
are beautiful for grace of line or for the perfection of a single blos- 
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som, others for clusters of bloom or for their color. The former 
should be arranged singly or in small groups so that their particular 
beauty is seen to best advantage, the latter may be composed in masses. 
A single rose or a pond lily floating in a bowl of water, one stalk 
of eastern lilies, three poppies or chrysanthemums, a bowl of nas- 
turtiums or pansies, a glass of sweet peas, a single plant of field 
violets or hepaticas will furnish enough of a feast of beauty to glorify 
a simple meal. Nor are these possibilities exhausted by the coming 
of frost. The brown sedges, the seed packs, berries from the bitter 
sweet and black alder, the gray green boats of the milkweed gathered 
when the winged crew are just ready for flight, the many evergreens 
and countless other subjects furnish endless possibilities for beauty 
to be had for the trouble or pleasure of gathering. A simple and 
safe rule in the arrangement of flowers is to use only one variety and 
to arrange them so as to show the natural growth of the flower. In 
the arrangement of several single flowers or of masses of flowers there 
should always be one dominant flower or mass with subordinate flowers 
or masses related to it. Every homemaker should have a collection 
of flower receptacles. These need not be expensive, indeed, they 
should never compete in attraction with that which they are to hold. 
In form they should repeat or contrast the lines of the plant forms 
and in color be entirely neutral or echo the color in the plant in grayer 
tones. Clear glass showing the stems of the plants is a good choice 
for many arrangements and may be procured in a great variety of 
good shapes for little money. 

In every home the homemaker is the supreme center of interest. 
Her standard of taste is an all-powerful influence. Therefore she 
should be always appropriately and becomingly dressed and with judg- 
ment and taste be able to select the clothing of the family. Clothing 
in its largest sense is not merely a personal problem, it is a national 
problem. It is a part of that much discussed problem of the cost 
of living, of woman’s wages, of wasteful industries. It has to do 
with the social evil itself. Its right solution means not only better 
and more beautiful women but more stable industries and a finer 
social life. Therefore, because of its far reaching, social and eco- 
nomic relations, every woman should devote to it that serious and 
orderly thinking with which one approaches important problems. An 
instinct for clothes is second nature to woman. Clothing was the 
first necessity impressed upon her after her first lesson under the 
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apple tree. The part clothing has played in economics in the his- 
tory of the nations from the very beginnings to the present it would 
be impossible to estimate. In its art aspect it offers, like home fur- 
nishing, a most practical field for the application of all the principles 
of design and color. Training along these lines should begin in the 
public schools in the making of doll clothes, selection of hair ribbons, 
ties and other accessories according to some scheme of color or design 
and should continue through college and be an essential part of every 
course in Home Economics. 

A clever writer has said that “‘In the merciful scheme of nature 
there are no plain women.” If every woman would studiously make 
the best of herself physically, mentally, spiritually, artistically, 
there need be no unattractive women. It is no unworthy study to 
learn to make the most of and to do justice to one’s self. If you 
cannot write a poem or paint a picture you can perhaps be one. 

Every woman should know her own color scheme, select colors 
that are becoming to her and remain true to them until with change of 
color and graying hair an entire change in color scheme is imperative. 
She should realize that color is of the first importance and that no 
woman unless a brilliant beauty in her prime can afford to wear a 
whole dress of color of more than one-half intensity and then only 
by artificial light in the privacy of her own home or as the brilliant 
dominant decoration of a festive gathering. 

Clothes are never just clothes; they have relation to a great many 
other factors in life and a trained taste will lead to considerations 
of dress in these relations. No woman can afford to dress for her- 
self alone but must consider her position, her business or profession, 
her purse, her own appearance and the occasion. When all home- 
makers have trained taste each member of the family will be appro- 
priately and becomingly costumed. 

Art in the home will manifest itself in countless other ways; it will 
make our living more simple. It will banish to the scrap heap all 
insincere, pretentious, over-decorative furniture with fat upholstery, 
all poor, gaudily framed pictures, all collections of meaningless junk 
which fill our mantelpieces and sideboards; it will bring about an 
orderly arrangement of all the belongings of the house, for order is 
not only Heaven’s first law and the first law of the good housekeeper 
but it is the first all-inclusive principle of art. The other laws such 
as balance, rhythm, harmony and the others being but phases of it. 
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When art is incorporated in the home and in Home Economics 
we shall be moved to pray as did Moses of old with assurance that our 
prayer will be answered: “‘ And let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us; and establish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea the 
work of our hands establish thou it.” 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


In the charming story' by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, The Hon- 
ourable Mrs. Garry, we are in one chapter taken with the heroine 
to call on a poor, decrepit old widow named Bence who has under- 
stood most of what she has seen in her restricted life, and who, as 
she philosophizes to the London society woman, manages to hit sev- 
eral economic nails neatly on the head. Her ideas regarding Board 
School training and the “good old times,” for example, really drive 
home points around which much discussion has raged in pedagogic 
and sociological circles. 

She is talking about her granddaughter Emily who lives with her. 


“*Em’ly does what her can, but I makes no account of her cleaning. ’T is 
well known they Bard Skules [Board Schools] ruin our maidens for house- 
work as well as for manners and obejence. ’T is along of these ’ere young 
youths and fly-by-night moppets as is set over the children nowadays; 
being themselves onripe in wisdom though forward in the getting of scholar- 
ships.” 

“In course the children sarces them, as they wudent durst sarce old 
witty ancient teachers, who’d make them mind their betters and their 
beyaviour. My Em’ly be vast enough to tell I that my speech be turble 
ignorant, and so I’ll allow it may be; but can her bake or mend or cuke as 
I can? Why, she can’t so much as scarld the milk wi’out scarching the 
pan. A fine wife her’ll make the girt vule who weds her if such a one she 
ever finds.” 

““My old man used to say as the railways, having turned everything 
topsy turvy since his grandfather’s days, he thart as how the folk was 
still mazed with the suddenness of it arl. But this be sartain, that good’s 
come out of the changes for ws, and the poor be better off than they was. 
Luke at us. Brart up ‘leven children on eight shillings a week. My old 
man boasted on’t, but I got a long memory so well as a long tongue, and I 
bain’t forgot the cold, nor the hard work, not the taste of turmot [turnip] 


1 The Honourable Mrs. Garry. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1912, pp. 228-236. 
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mash, as we’ve sat down tu for a meal many’s the time. My sons and 
darters hasn’t never had to set that befar their little ones, and thank God 
for it. Why, my youngest grandson, as can’t mow in a week what my old 
man cude mow in tu days at his age, gets eighteen shillin’ a week.” 

“The prices of everything have gone up, I suppose?”’ suggested Erica. 

“Some has gone up and some has gone down, miss,” retorted the old 
woman. “’T is the wants as has gone up, and pondering, I’ve come to see 
as us that be old must be patient wi’ the mistakes of them as be young and 
struggling to get a foothold above the place where us was forced to bide. 
In every scrimmage there’s bound to be damage done, and if they’ve throwed 
down a lot of things as experience has tart us to prize, along wi’ the burdens 
as was bound on our backs, why, you may depend on’t they’ll pick those 
up later when their place is firm. They’ve gained more than they’ve lost, 
’carding to my notions.” 

Again, when her rather cynical visitor has suggested that life is mainly 
a scramble after what you want for yourself, she tells of the life of her 
husband “‘as done his duty arl the days of his life,” and then goes on: 

“There bain’t no scramble about that; ’t is a steady fight, under arders. 
Us as is old, knows as the need of discipline be the first crying need. Tuo’ 
my sons be soldiers, miss, as has telled me what discipline can do for the 
worstest of the worst, and says I, ’t isn’t only in the rigiments they find 
out that. Us has arl got tu ’bey arders and reg’late our time from the 
King on’s throne as must be here and there ’carding to the clock, tu the 
labourer as can’t keep the cows waiting past milking-time. And each of 
us has got tu know his place in the world and keep it stiddy, and du the 
best he can tu better it ‘carding tu’s powers. °T is the young and the idle 
as listens to vule’s tark about arl men being equal.” 

“And you disagree?” 

“Be I a vule?” asked Mrs. Bence, heatedly. ‘“Arl men equal! Be there 
one of my grandsons as cude ha’ held up his head alongside my old man 
at their age? Why, ’a cude have lifted any one of them up in’s tu hands, 
and dashed un’s brains out against the flure. Be one of them so witty and 
cunning as he were tu know the ways of the birdses and the beastses, nar 
tu du the thatching in’s spare time? Be Em’ly my equal as buys ready- 
made blouses and wears holes tu ready-made stockings? And lays abed 
in the marning and sits up nights wasting candlelight over they novelettes 
till her silly eyes be only able to blink at ’ee through goggles, same as my 
grandmother at eighty-vour? And her twenty year old, by which time 
I’d borne and nursed dree byes, and gotten the stiddiest man, and hap- 
piest home in arl Westacombe for my own. Equal! Why, my dear soul, 
there bain’t tu men even in thiccy village as you could even with each other. 
God Almighty made men as different as He made trees and cattle, in 
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strength and vally and looks. They knows better than tu tark such non- 
sense tu I, but when they cries about the labourer being worthy of his 
hire, then I listens and says, ‘Now yu ’m tarking clean sense.’ Us has 
lived tu hard and worked tu hard, back along, and ’t is time things were 
arltered; and they be arltering, day by day.” 

“But the day be coming, if it bain’t come,” said Mrs. Bence, with glitter- 
ing eyes, “when the workers will be paid to the uttermost farthing, gude 
measure and running over—and that’s where I’m hoping that they Bard 
Skules be going tu help them as will come after us, when they got past their 
ignorant mistakes at starting. Us as is far-seeing must be patient till their 
common-sense begins to work and makes clear to them as ’t is no use set- 
ting the blind to lead the blind. They’ll find out yet as ’t is witty well- 
mannered experienced folk, commanding fear and reverence, as must be 
axed to teach children, and not vulgar, flighty young things as knows no 
better than tu mock at the mother as bore them in pain and reared 'em in 
patience—or their father as sweated in summer and froze in winter to get 
their bread. Miss, as I sits here my blood boils to remember as my Em’ly 
when her got her scholarship over tu Bursdon, crossed the road because 
her saw her own father, as had been after a whitewashing job, coming 
along, and thart as he’d shame her befar her schoolmates. Her made 
believe not tu see un. When I heard on’t I told her father tu take a stick 
tu her, but he says ‘Mother, ’t is ignorance. Life will teach her better. 
Doantee be hard. The maid be tu full of buke larning to mind manners.’ ”’ 

“Manners maketh man’ as our old parson used to preach,and many a 
tell he’s had wi’ me about the respect us should have one tu another. But 
them as hasn’t got can’t give, and think of my Em’ly set up to teach a par- 
cel of little innocents—.”’ 

“Will her teach them what manners mean, or gratitude, or learn them 
not to be ashamed of honest work?” she asked passionately. “But I 
bides my time in patience, for I says, gude will come out of arl, and the 
change be but beginning. Presently them as works for us will see so clear 
as I do sitting pondering over it arl, after seventy year toiling in the thick 
on’t. And I see as presently the children will be tart as character stands 
even above buke-learning, and that ’t is only vules as be ashamed of work; 
for lookee here, miss, honest work makes honest men, and there’s none so 
quick as workers tu find out as there’s no equality under the sun; and tu 
show who can teach the rest, and who’s a bungler, and band together against 
the shirkers and the drinkers, and make laws against them and learn them 
to obey, and choose the best man for their leader and stand by him and one 
another true and loyal.” 
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WELFARE SERVICE IN AN ENGLISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


F. J. CROSS 


This attempt to improve the nutrition and the general comfort of 
employees of a large institution is thought to be of value from a social 
point of view, although no attempt is made to give the nutrients or 
cost of the luncheon. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of London, founded in 1848, 
is an entirely unique institution. From small beginnings, a tiny office, 
a handful of clerks, it has increased in less than half a.century to an 
office of colossal dimensions with a reserve fund of over £86,000,000, 
an income of £16,000,000 a year. The 1500 men clerks take their 
meals outside the building, but there are 1750 women clerks, for all of 
whom a substantial meal is provided at mid-day and tea for any that 
may stay in the evening. 

They are on duty from 10 to 5 and during those hours none leave 
the premises without the express permission of the superintendent. 
This system has been found by experience to work remarkably well. 
There is ample provision for their comforts inside, whilst on the roof 
is a vast recreation ground which is a scene of much animation in 
fine weather. An hour is allowed for the mid-day meal and relax- 
ation. A result of this admirable system is that the absences from 
ill-health of the girl clerks is rather less than that of the young 
men. 

A test was recently instituted by comparing the records of attend- 
ance of 250 youths, 17 to 21 years of age, and the same number of 
girls of similar age and the girls came out first. 

Unlike the Bank of England system, by which the meal for women 
clerks is provided free, or the Post Office Savings Bank system which 
is codperative, the Prudential plan is neither entirely gratuitous nor 
entirely contributory, but the margin between cost and receipts is 
bridged by the company. 

The employees of this company, we understand, receive the usual 
pay of such workers in London. 

The system of catering is excellent and up-to-date. On the occa- 
sion of my visit, I was invited to see the preparations from start to 
finish and was impressed by the thorough manner in which each of the 
culinary operations was performed. 
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The latest labor-saving apparatus was everywhere employed, as 
machines driven by electricity for knife-cleaning, apple-paring, and 
potato-peeling. In the latter the potatoes are rotated against whale- 
bone knives which pare off every bit of skin but leave the potato 
intact. No hand touches the plates when they are washed. They 
are stacked in baskets which are in turn placed in a machine that 
washes them thoroughly and delivers them dry to the attendant. 
Everywhere there is perfect cleanliness and neatness. 

Although more than a hundred large joints were in the ovens, 
with a great number of puddings and tarts, although various kinds 
of soup were being prepared, and vast quantities of vegetables were 
baking or boiling and the time was approaching for the mid-day 
meal, yet there was no sign of haste. All the operations were being 
done with precision. Many eyes were on the watch to see that the 
various dishes were done to a turn. The tables were covered with 
spotless table linen; plants were on every table. When the first 
party of 500 to 600 appeared, sixty or seventy waitresses assisted in 
the distribution of the courses. 

The prices for dishes are about half the prices for which articles of 
the same quality could be obtained outside. For 4 cents an excellent 
plate of soup is supplied; an ample cut from the joint costs 6 cents; 
vegetables, 2 cents; puddings or pastry, 2 to 3 cents. As to fish, 
an excellent kipper can be had for 2 cents or cod-fish for 4 cents. 
More expensive fish-dishes such as salmon, can be had at 6 cents. 
Bread, butter, and cheese cost 1 cent each. So that a lunch consist- 
ing of soup, or fish, and meat with vegetable; or meat with vegetable, 
pastry and bread and butter; or soup, fish and pastry and accessories 
can be had for about 12 cents. Tea is provided at similarly moderate 
rates for any of the girls who are staying. 

Occasionally in a busy time, they continue at work after 7 o’clock, 
but no one is supposed to do so, and staying for more than two nights 
a week is discouraged. When work is continued for two hours after 
5 o’clock, half an hour is allowed for tea, and an allowance of 12 cents 
is made for its cost, whilst for half that sum, refreshment, consisting 
of bread and butter, or buttered toast or cake, with a cup of tea, can 
be procured. 
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BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS, NEW YORK EDISON 
COMPANY! 


The work of the recently established Bureau of Home Economics 
of The New York Edison Company was the subject of an interesting 
exhibit at the Electrical Exposition in New York last October. 

There were two displays devoted to foods and their relative values, 
and rather a comprehensive demonstration of the various electrical 
appliances designed for use in the home. 

One of the food exhibits was loaned by the American Museum 
of Safety. Glass vials were shown, illustrating graphically the 
constituents of the various foods. A printed chart showing the rela- 
tive energy value obtained for ten cents was distributed among the 
visitors to the display. The other food exhibit was loaned by the 
Government and was accompanied by a chart showing the composi- 
tion of food materials. This too was for distribution. 

The display of electrical appliances was grouped according to 
the designated use of the articles. For instance, under the heading 
of bedroom supplies were shown heating pads, curling irons, a hair 
dryer, a vibrator and a nursery milk warmer. For the dining room 
were shown a toaster stove, a chafing dish, a percolator, a tea sam- 
ovar, a table range, a soup tureen and a hot plate. On the break- 
fast table were a toaster, an egg boiler, a coffee pot, a grill and an 
electric water cup. The kitchen equipment included an electric 
fireless cooker, a double boiler, a frying pan, an egg beater, a plate 
warmer and an electric refrigerator. 

This unusual exhibit aroused great interest among the various 
schools in Greater New York and hundreds of students and many 
prominent teachers registered. The exhibit was in charge of Miss 
Anna M. East and Miss Ina J. Zimmer. 

Miss East has compiled a partial list of household electric supply 
manufacturers that would no doubt prove useful to teachers and 
housekeepers elsewhere. 

The list follows: 


The Acme Electric Heater Co., Detroit, Mich.; The American Electrical 
Heater Co., Detroit, Mich.; The Berkeley Electric Cooker Co., 1932 Centre 
Street, Berkeley, Cal.; The Comet Electric Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.; 


1 See frontispiece. 
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The Copeman Electric Stove Co., Flint, Mich.; The Current Electric _ »., 
18 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill.; The Cutler Hammer Co., 50 Church 
Street, New York City; The Detroit Fireless Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
The Electric Dishwasher Co., 42 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; The General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; The Helion Electric Co., Newark, N. J.; 
The Hot Point Co., Ontario, Cal.; The Hughes Electric Heating Company, 
211 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill.; Landers, Frary & Clark, New Brit- 
ain, Conn.; The Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
The National Electric Utilities Corporation, 355 West 36th Street, New 
York City; The Phelps Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.; The Prometheus Electric 
Co., 232-234 East 43rd Street, New York City; The Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; The Rutenber Electric Co., Logansport, Ind.; The 
Simplex Electric Heating Co., Cambridge, Mass.; The Wage Electric Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Wells, Mowbray & Newman, 125 West 42nd Street, New 
York City; The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburg, Pa.; 
The Vulcan Electric Heating Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA AN ECONOMIC ABSURDITY 


J. F. SNELL 
Macdonald College, Quebec, Canada 


How much the housekeeper suffers from commercial frauds it is 
difficult to determine but that she does suffer is not open to question. 
In the matter of foods and drugs, Government protection of the buyer 
is now the rule in civilized countries. In the United States and 
Canada, our efficiently organized governmental departments of agri- 
culture afford the farmer protection against fraud on the partof 
dealers in fertilizers, feeding stuffs and the materials used in the war- 
fare against plant diseases and injurious insects. Is there any reason 
why similar protection should not be afforded the housekeeper not only 
in respect to foods and medicines but also in respect to textiles and in 
respect to detergents and disinfectants. 

In the United States some progress has been made in the direction 
of securing legislation against fraud in the textile trade. In Can- 
ada this most important problem has not yet been attacked. 

It is a problem of some difficulty. The textile industry is an ex- 
ceedingly complicated organization and it is no easy matter to frame 
laws concerning it, which shall be both equitable and enforceable. 
Nevertheless in the interest of the home and in the interest of honesty 
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in business the problem must be grappled with and a satisfactory 
solution found. ) 

The second class of household commodities referred to above, the 
detergents and disinfectants, are unquestionably much easier to con- 
trol. From a chemical standpoint these materials are comparatively 
simple. Consequently the detection of fraud is in many instances 
a very easy matter. A little investigation made at Macdonald Col- 
lege may serve at once to illustrate the conditions existing in Canada 
in respect to these household materials and to suggest to workers in 
household chemistry elsewhere a line of investigation which is both 
easy and fruitful. Practically all the experimental work referred 
to in this contribution was done by young women without special 
training in chemistry— second year students in household science. 

We purchased bottles of “household ammonia,” of as many brands 
as we could find, measured their contents, determined by titration 
the quantity of ammonia gas they contained and calculated the cost 
of one pound of the gas in each brand. We found that bottles of clear 
household ammonia retailing at 10 cents varied in capacity from 300 cc. 
to 450 cc. and in ammonia content from 1.67 to 3.68 grams per 100 cc. 
One brand selling at 12 cents contained 415 cc. of liquid with only 1.64 
per cent of ammonia gas (grams per 100 cc.). Two brands selling at 
15 cents were distinctly superior to the cheaper ones and proved de- 
cidedly more economical when their actual ammonia content was 
taken into consideration. One of these bottles contained 475 cc. of 
liquid having 6.14 grams of ammonia gas per 100 cc.; the other con- 
tained 400 cc. with 7.15 grams per 100 cc. The retail cost of one 
pound of ammonia gas was for these two higher-priced bottles $2.33 
and $2.38 respectively. In the ten-cent bottles it ran from $3.08 to 
$6.04, while in the twelve-cent brand the ammonia gas was costing 
$6.67 per pound. 

Besides the clear ammonias we found on the market a number of 
brands of cloudy ammonia. The “cloudiness” was found to be due 
to soap. These turbid ammonias were, as a rule, stronger prepara- 
tions than the clear brands. The weakest contained 4.79, the strongest 
10.92 grams of gas per 100 cc. The bottles were of capacities similar 
to those of the clear brands, and the prices were higher—sufficiently 
high to bring the actual cost of one pound of gas to about the same 
level as that of the clear brands. The most economical of these was 
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the second strongest, the least economical the third strongest, the cost 
of a pound of gas being for the former $2.88, for the latter $4.38. 

We thought it would be of interest to compare the cost of one pound 
of ammonia gas in these ‘‘household ammonias”’ with that in concen- 
trated ammonia, such as can be obtained from druggists. From the 
housekeeper’s standpoint it would no doubt be most useful to have this 
comparison also on the retail basis. We made it on the wholesale 
basis. At the time of our investigation concentrated ammonia sold 
at wholesale in Montreal at 8 to 9 cents per pound. This was found 
to be equivalent to 33 to 39 cents per pound of ammonia gas. The 
wholesale prices of the bottles of household ammonia were 90 cents 
per dozen for the ten-cent, and $1.25 per dozen for the fifteen-cent, 
clear brands, and $1.60 to $4.10 per dozen for the cloudy ammonias. 
These prices were found to be equivalent to $1.62 to $4.54 per pound 
of ammonia gas, that is to say, from 4 times to 14 times as much as in 
the pure concentrated ammonia of the drug trade. 

The cost of the gas in household ammonia at retail, it will be noted, 
is from 6 to 20 times as great as its value in pure concentrated ammonia 
at wholesale. 

ls it fair to compare values on this basis of the cost of the ammonia 
gas? From the consumer’s standpoint it most certainly is. It is 
the only proper basis of comparison, since the gas is the only valuable 
constituent. The soap in the cloudy ammonia ought perhaps to be 
excepted from this statement, but its quantity is so small as to be in- 
significant. In no case did it amount to over one twenty-seventh 
the weight of the ammonia gas. 

Concentrated ammonia diluted with six times its volume of pure 
soft water will yield a product better than most of the commercial 
brands of household ammonia. Why, then, should not the house- 
keeper make her own household ammonia? What service does the 
household ammonia industry perform? Does it amount to anything 
more than bottling soft water and shipping it about the country? 
Bottling, packing and shipping water involves, of course, considerable 
expense and the consumer eventually pays for this absurd and useless 
operation. 

“But,” it may be asked, “is not concentrated ammonia too disagree- 
able and even dangerous a material to put into the hands of the ignor- 
ant women who do most of the work of house-cleaning?”’ Familiarity 
with the material, we reply, would soon do away with any incon- 
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venience or discomfort in its use. Danger is practically out of the 
question. Besides, the diluting of the concentrated ammonia to 
household strength need not be left to the most ignorant member of 
the household. It could be done once for all as soon as the concen- 
trated liquor is received. Common sense would suggest doing the 
work in a draught, for instance in front of an open fire-place or in an 
open window on the leeside of the house. The knowledge that am- 
monia gas is much lighter than air would suggest holding the bottles 
above the level of the eyes. If this precaution is observed the dilut- 
ing can be done anywhere without reference to the direction of the 
draught. 

In addition to the two variations of liquid household ammonia there 
is in Canada (and doubtless also in the United States) a powdered 
solid offered for sale as household ammonia. The brands of solid 
household ammonia we examined were all found to be untrue to name. 
Carbonate of ammonia is surely the only solid material entitled to be 
called ‘‘ammonia,” and it is no doubt the presence of this salt which 
the labels are designed to suggest. Yet none of the six samples we 
examined contained as much as ten per cent of commercial carbonate 
of ammonia (30 per cent NH;). One ran as low as two per cent. 
The chief constituent of these so-called ‘household ammonias” is 
washing soda. And not only so, but it is apparently a poor grade of 
soda. We found in the household ammonias from 3 to 13.5 per cent 
of sodium sulphate—a substance which precipitates soap and is there- 
fore less than useless as a detergent. The wholesale cost of the mate- 
rials in a five-cent package of solid household ammonia was found to 
be between one and one and a half cents—and some of the material 
worse than useless! 

With disinfectants we have done little, but one experience is worth 
relating. We found on sale in a department store in Montreal a 
“Rapid Cleaning Cartridge,” which claimed marvellous potency in 
the cleansing and disinfection of sinks and drains. This material, 
sold at a substantial price, proved to be simply common salt, colored 
with less than one per cent of potassium permanganate. 

We should be glad to hear from workers who have conducted similar 
investigations elsewhere or who contemplate undertaking work of 
this or a similar nature. Investigation must pave the way for 


reform. 
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DOMESTIC ART EQUIPMENT IN PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


FLORENCE A. WARNER 
Supervisor 


The domestic art equipment for Pawtucket, R. I., High School 
was purchased a year ago and, as it has proved satisfactory, a brief 
description of it may be suggestive to teachers who are planning the 
furnishing of a similar room for high school use. 

Our room is not ideal either in location or in size but has sufficient 
light and accommodates comfortably a class of twenty-four students. 

Our tables were made by the Milton Bradley Company of Boston 
and the chairs were purchased from the same concern but addi- 
tional tables and cabinets have since been built by a local firm. The 
tables are of soft wood, 54 inches long, 30 inches wide and 28 inches 
high. In each side are two drawers 16 inches by 12 inches and 3 inches 
deep, divided into two compartments by a partition running from 
front to back. Across the middle of the drawer from left to right 
is a steel rod 3% inch in diameter resting in grooves at each side of the 
drawer. On it are placed the spools of thread and emery ball. The 
drawer contains the individual equipment—shears, scissors, tracing 
wheel, tape measure, twelve-inch rule, pincushion, and needles. The 
chairs are kindergarten teacher’s chairs, cane seated, 16 inches high, 
2 inches higher than the stock chair known by the above name and 
2 inches lower than the ordinary chair. They are comfortable not 
only at the tables but also at the sewing machines. 

The cutting tables are 6 feet by 3 feet, and 32 inches high and have 
folding legs which enable us to keep tables in a smali space when 
they are not needed in class work. We have just acquired a stoutly 
built table 2 feet square and 16 inches high to be used as a platform 
by the students when skirts are to be hung. Its cost was much less 
than that of the commercial platform and, equipped with a hem 
marker, its value is just as great. A wardrobe 6} feet high, 7} feet 
long, 22 inches deep, and having a wooden pole running lengthwise 
through it 4 inches below the top gives space for hanging garments. 

At present we have no locker room and no place for one. Conse- 
quently some sort of container for unfinished work had to be devised. 
Each girl has a firm bag, 24 inches by 18 inches, with featherbone and 
drawstring in the heading, and labeled with her name and the name 
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of the class. These bags are used by sewing and millinery classe~ 
and are hung in a cupboard 63 feet by 5 feet by 20 inches. 

We have been somewhat handicapped by the limited number of 
sewing machines (only two), but we expect to have at least one more 
this year. 

Water for sponging or steaming is heated over a one-burner gas 
plate as are the irons used for pressing. An ironing board and irons, 
two dress forms, one long mirror and one small mirror complete our 
equipment. With it our classes have found it possible to work suc- 
cessfully. 


REPORT OF THE HOUSEHOLD AID COMPANY (REISSUED) 


The Ellen Richards Memorial Fund Committee through the cour- 
tesy of the Women’s Education Association of Boston, is issuing, as a 
publication of the Fund, Mrs. Richards’ report of the work of the 
Household Aid Company as carried out in Boston in 1902-1904, an 
experiment in organized domestic service by the hour. To accompany 
this report the Memorial Committee has secured from Lucy May- 
nard Salmon, Professor of History in Vassar College and author of the 
historical and scientific study of ‘Domestic Service” which has put 
all Home Economics workers in her lasting debt, a statement which 
makes plain the far-reaching results of Mrs. Richards’ service in pro- 
moting the experiment in Boston. 

The report of the Household Aid Company may be obtained from 
the JouRNAL office for 25 cents. 


MRS. RICHARDS AND OUR DEBT TO HER 


LUCY M. SALMON 


Honor has always and everywhere been accorded the missionary 
who leaves home and carries religion to those he believes ignorant 
of it. A like honor is paid the pioneer who through privation and 
hardship advances, in a temporal way, the outposts of civilization. 
It has remained for our own day to give to the world a new kind of 
missionary and a new kind of pioneer who through means quite 
different have benefited humanity in a spiritual way and in a ma- 
terial way. The worker in his laboratory and in his study is a mis- 
sionary and a pioneer who is discovering truth and spreading the 
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knowledge of it. The idealism, the faith, the zeal that have always 
characterized the forerunner in religion and the pioneer in the de- 
velopment of new countries equally distinguishes today the investi- 
gator who in the solitude of his study and of his laboratory, in the 
heart of the great city, looks into the secrets of nature and of life 
and reveals them to the world. These intellectual pioneers have 
opened up to us wide realms of knowledge, yet it was inevitable that 
they should overlook many fields lying near at hand. 

Mrs. Richards was among the very first to realize that the home 
affords an opportunity for scientific investigation and she became 
our first great pioneer home missionary. Gifted with rare insight 
into the heart of things, trained in mind and in hand, and fired with 
the zeal of the scientific investigator, she discovered rich veins of 
interest where others had seen only prosaic humdrum duties, menial 
service, and uninspired, uninspiring household direction. 

The value of any investigation often depends less on its intimate 
results than on the forces it frees and turns against ignorance. If 
much of Mrs. Richards’ work for the house and the home was too far 
in advance of the time to be productive of immediate widespread 
results, it is equally true that no one can circumscribe its far-reaching 
effects. Essentially an investigator, she was a true teacher in that 
she rejoiced to pass on to others the results of one investigation 
before turning to new fields to explore. Yet however far her ex- 
plorations took her, it was always to the home that she returned. 
Much of the ignorance that once surrounded it has been dissipated 
as a result of her own scientific study of it and of the investigations 
she set on foot. 

The Household Aid Company carried on its work in Boston for two 
years with apparently negative results, but its great achievement 
has been the awakening of housekeepers in every part of the country 
to an appreciation of the necessity of studying domestic conditions 
before attempting to reform them. For this great work all who 
dwell in homes must be gratefui, and for her inspiration and en- 
couragement in that work they will render special honor to Mrs. 
Richards. 
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EDITORIALS 


Teaching Household Arts in the Home. Probably no article 
in the current number of the JOURNAL deserves more careful thought 
from our readers than does that of Professor Cutler on Community 
Housekeeping. If the tendency toward the disintegration of the home 
in the form we now know it is as marked as Professor Cutler’s argu- 
ment would imply, the courses offered in Home Economics should 
be radically changed. But we ask our reader to consider that one- 
half of our population still lives in the country or in very small towns 
where the “single dwelling located on a plot of land which is at the 
disposal of the residents”’ is still the rule; that in these houses women 
pursue many of the household arts, and this home is the center of 
hospitality and of social life; also that, barring the possession of 
land, these are the conditions in a vast number of town and city 
houses, so that even granting the tendency that Professor Cutler out- 
lines, the conditions that he depicts actually exist as yet in a com- 
paratively small number of homes and we need have no fear but 
that there will be breathing time for adjustment to the inevitable; 
and that good and not evil will come out of the change. 

Moreover, certain influences are at work that seem to be over- 
looked by our sociologists when making these predictions. This is 
often called the age of the child. Even the most extreme individualist 
owns that each generation lives for the next. When the scientist 
and the educator are able to say with certainty what are the best 
agencies and influences for the upbringing of the young, it is safe 
to say that that environment will be compassed in every community. 
It has been already decided that children shall not be reared in small 
city tenements and crowded streets. It will soon be demanded that 
the factories and other places in which the fathers of these children 
work shall be built in the open country where the individual home is 
possible. There would still remain the need of help in organizing for 
such groups the right educational and social life. 

Another requirement of the young child which has always been 
taken for granted and is now being proved by careful investigation 
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is that he be a member of a not too large group of different age: to 
which he belongs. He needs love unmeasured, play, teaching of ae 
basic human relations, best done perhaps through the sharing of st :ail 
household tasks whose relation to the comfort and well being of those 
he loves is perfectly evident, not manufactured for the purpose as 
in kindergarten work, and through the watching of processes that 
demonstrate simple physical and chemical principles. These condi- 
tions are found in normal family life. It is quite possible that new 
and cogent reasons may develop for the performance of certain 
household processes in the individual home quite apart from their 
industrial value, and if so, these arts must hear and heed the call, 
“Back to the home.” 


Help for Teachers. Young teachers of Home Economics read 
the JouRNAL and report that they gain much from it. But the Asso- 
ciation wishes to be still more helpful to them, and the new plan 
of having a field secretary makes it possible to do much in this 
direction. 

There are many questions of method for the school-room, such as, 
how to condense processes to limited periods, how to adapt recipes 
to the rising market prices, etc., which are difficult for an inexperi- 
enced teacher to settle, however good her previous training. These 
may better be covered in direct correspondence than in the pages of 
the JOURNAL. 

Any such questions from our readers, addressed to the secretary, 
Miss Anna Barrows, Teachers College, New York City, will be 
promptly acknowledged, and will be referred to specialists if answers 
are not otherwise accessible. 


The Field Secretary. Routes are being planned so that the Field 
Secretary may visit as many states as possible during the months of 
February, March, April, 1915. One trip is planned through the South. 
Southern institutions are urged to arrange in advance for a visit from 
the secretary. It is hoped that trips to other parts of the country 
will be made. 

Since the Association furnishes the time of the secretary, schools 
and clubs on any route will share her traveling expenses. 

Requests and suggestions should be sent as soon as possible to 
Miss Anna Barrows, Teachers College, New York City. 























HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT 
THE MARKET AND THE HOUSEWIFE! 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, PH.D. 


Assistant Professor of Household Economics, Teachers College, Columbia University 


How to buy more effectively is the housewife’s most important 
business problem. Its solution turns as much upon better markets 
as upon a better marketer. Better markets will be secured as the 
people, including the housewives of the country, work for the condi- 
tions underlying better markets, and these conditions are: first, a 
more efficient production on farm and in shop that there may be 
cheaper products and products more satisfactory to the consumer; 
next, improved transportation from point of production to market: 
next, economic terminal and wholesaling facilities in cities; next, eco- 
nomic reta | organization; and finally, marketing legislation, that is, 
the social support and control of the mechanism of markets by ade- 
quate laws and by supervision, so far as may be advisable. These 
conditions will be presented in turn, from the housewife’s point of 
view. 

An efficient market turns primarily upon efficient production, 
both agricultural and industrial. Make cheaply and well, and the 
housewife can buy cheaply and well. Accordingly, of fundamental 
significance is the national sweep toward vocational education— 
every boy and girl thus trained in production, means cheaper and 
better goods. One illustration—the United States Department of 
Agriculture in seeking to find a ration for fattening cattle which will 
put on edible tissue instead of suet may affect a saving for the mar- 
keter as great as any that an elaborate reform of markets might 
accomplish. A consumer’s economy arises when the producer puts 
the goods in just the form desired; package goods and canned goods 
are illustrations, and the tinning of cooked cheaper cuts of meat 
and possibly of condensed skim milk for cooking are needs. The 


' Presented at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, 1914. Dr. Andrews’ address is given in part. 
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grading of food products into standards set by authority, and easily 
understood, is a most important producer’s contribution to the 
marketer. What has already been done in establishing grades of 
oranges, prunes, and other fruit, and packing by grades, is applicable 
to canned goods (where indeed it exists in a chaotic state), vege- 
tables, and meats, and possibly textiles. A post card order for No. 
1 lettuce, for example, should bring the housewife practically a 
standard product. Grades exist in wholesaling; they need to be made 
uniform throughout the country, observed by all producers and 
packers and carried over into retail trade. Finally, the housewife 
marketer needs some group method of expressing her preferences 
to the producer and so directing production to meet consumer’s 
needs more precisely. Buying clubs and codperative societies will 
best express group views, but other informational services have great 
possibilities. 

Transportation affects markets by its adequacy, its efficiency, its 
costs. The continued development of steamship and steam lines 
is needed but especially the gridironing of rural districts with trolley 
lines and with auto-busses which are already gathering and distrib- 
uting routes for food and other household necessities. The new 
tariff brings eggs from China and butter from New Zealand; the 
inter-urban trolleys furnish produce to Indianapolis and other cities; 
and the Reading railroad which delivers, to suburban towns, pur- 
chases made in the Reading Terminal Market, Philadelphia, suggests 
one solution for suburban centers. Housekeepers should study the 
adequacy of local food transportation service and consider possibili- 
ties with their chambers of commerce. The parcel post service should 
be extended to 100 Ibs. and more, at least to and from rural homes 
where express is not available. The efficiency of food transportation 
and storage is improving and is due in large part to studies made 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Proper preparation by the 
producer and continuous low temperatures in transportation and 
storage achieved by the use of chilled cars, warehouses, and even 
chilled trucks, extend the time and enlarge the area in which perish- 
able foods can be shipped; hence our year-round fruits, vegetables, 
and other perishable products. The cost of transportation is a minor 
item in consumer’s food cost, but the housewife must stand for the 
lowest possible transportation rates. 
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The wholesale marketing of foods, especially country produce, 
has been sharply criticized as regards so-called unnecessary middle- 
men. Three modes of improvement are possible: By the city, by 
the producer, and by the retailer. First, the city may provide con- 
nection between the railroad and the retailer, by establishing ter- 
minal markets where the retailer can buy direct from the car or in 
an adjoining storage warehouse. Thus there would be obviated the 
carrying of produce successively from one point to another in the 
city between the rehandlers who divide, subdivide and grade the 
produce, and finally sell to each retailer the quantity and quality he 
desires. Bringing rehandlers to one point would save some carriage 
at least. Accordingly, the wholesale terminal market is the solu- 
tion proposed for New York City by the Mayor’s Market Commission. 
In the second place, the producer may undertake wholesaling func- 
tions as in the case of the California and Florida fruit exchanges, 
the vegetable shipping associations, and various coéperative pro- 
ducers’ associations which ship in car lots, and distribute diroctly to the 
retailer through local agents. Thirdly, the retailer by organizing 
associations of independent stores which buy as a unit or large retail 
units such as the “chain stores’’ owned by a single company, may 
reach back into the wholesale field and assume what have been 
middlemen’s duties—get goods sorted into grades and divided into 
quantities desired by the individual retail store. All three move- 
ments are under way—but the housewife may well remember that this 
grading and quantitative sorting must be done somewhere and paid 
for when done. Losses through carting goods back and forth when 
the two middlemen concerned could do business at one point; action 
by two companies when one can undertake both functions and charge 
but a single profit; deterioration by rehandling; sorting and grading 
done in a city which might be done in the country more cheaply— 
these point to some possibilities of real economics in wholesaling. 

Retailing of foods, in New York City at least, costs 33 per cent 
of the consumer’s price while wholesaling costs only 10 per cent. 
Economies in retailing depend, in part upon the retailer, in part 
upon the consumer. The retailer may seek a more economic business 
unit than the small detached store—thus the “chain stores” managed 
by a central company and the “food department stores,” that is, 
a large unit combining groceries, meats, fish, green groceries, deli- 
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catessen, etc., largely reduce wholesale and retail charges, nearly 
by a half it is reported. Delivery costs may be reduced as when 
the stores maintain a joint service; losses by credit may be obviated 
by a cash business and credit costs are reduced by the food depart- 
ment stores; a clerkless store has even been tried in which the customer 
waits on himself. Buying at retail by mail has undoubted economies, 
and the problem of mail-order houses merits a public investigation. 
Savings by retailers’ economies go to the retailer rather than the 
purchaser, but a good illustration of benefit actually received is the 
3 per cent reduction for meat purchases carried home on the prices for 
delivered goods allowed by a New York store, and taken advantage 
of by 45 per cent of its customers. If prices were set on the basis 
of delivery by the purchaser, and a fixed charge for delivery by the 
store made, still greater benefits would accrue to the purchaser. 

Economies in retailing may be sought by the purchaser himself 
by buying in large quantities directly from the producer or else- 
where, either as an individual, or through membership in a tempo- 
rary or permanent buying club, or through a coéperative store. 

The individual housewife may purchase directly from the pro- 
ducer in the case of farm produce, and the Wells Fargo and Adams 
Express Companies, and the Parcel Post now experimenting in a 
dozen cities, are developing this direct selling by printing lists of 
shippers; the farmer’s market furnishes the same advantage. The 
individual can only rarely buy of a wholesale grocery house; she 
can however buy quantity lots from a retail grocer at perhaps 10 
per cent reduction. The individual may however join with one or 
more neighbors in a temporary or permanent marketing club, and 
increase her buying power. Such temporary buying arrangements 
are frequently entered into—their economies turn on buying in 
quantity either from retailers or producers. The temporary club 
is not likely to be able to buy from wholesalers, but if the club is a 
large permanent formal organization it probably can do so. Such 
organized buying clubs seem a promising agency, since they risk no 
capital in a stock of goods as does the coéperative store, but are 
still free to grasp opportunities for favorable buying as they arise. 

A further word should be said as to the farmers’ market, the buy- 
ing club and the codperative store. The farmer’s market in which 
individual farmers bring in produce is not an entirely economical 
method; it takes the farmer away from his work; the selling force is 
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larger than the sales warrant; it has no delivery service. An improved 
market might be suggested, maintained by an association of farmers 
in which graded produce would be sold by their representative with 
telephone for ordering and a joint delivery service with a flat charge 
per delivery. The marketing club, whether of housewives as at 
Greensburg, Pa., or of office and shop employees, as of the Civil 
Service coéperators in Washington and the clubs reported by the 
express companies, centralizes orders from a dozen, fifty or one hun- 
dred families, and places them through a committee or compen- 
sated agent who arranges for purchases and delivery. Payment in 
advance at a level sufficient to pay all costs is the simplest basis of 
operation. Definite business arrangements are essential—every- 
one has had experience with the joint purchasing with a neighbor 
in which trouble or misunderstandings arise as to quantities, quali- 
ties, advancing cash for payments, delivery of goods, etc. The 
permanent buying club effectively organized may prove a stepping 
stone to the codperative store. 

A coéperative store is one owned by its own customers who re- 
ceive its profits in the form of a percentage dividend or rebate on 
purchases. The principles of coéperation as worked out at Roch- 
dale, England, require: open membership, any one may join by 
buying stock; small share-value of stock, usually $5; a limit placed 
on the amount of stock an individual can own; policies determined 
by one vote for each stock-holder, not one vote for each share; goods 
sold at regular market prices; cash sales, only; 5 per cent interest 
allowed on the stock, and net profits distributed to purchasers (some- 
times only to members) in proportion to the amount purchased. 
Retail codperation which has been so successful in England and Scot- 
land will ultimately succeed here as fast as regard for small savings 
and thrift became necessary among our people, for thrift, with the 
codperative spirit, is essential for successful codperation. 

Ford reports 60 codperative stores in New England. As the agri- 
cultural colleges are training leaders for rural coéperative enterprises 
so our schools of Home Economics may train leaders of codperative 
retail and purchasing enterprises. 
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FOR CLUB STUDY 


At the request of Helen Louise Johnson, Chairman of the Home Eco- 
nomics Committee, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the JouRNAL 
has selected the preceding article as adapted to club study. The follow- 
ing suggestions and references will prove helpful: 

Suggestions. Arrange for a personal conference with the express agent 
in your town, whether for buying or selling food; send names to express 
company and post office for receipt of weekly lists of producers; appoint mem- 
bers to read and report from reference books; organize a buying club of not 
less than ten members pledged to hold together for a definite time, to follow 
the plan of the Greensburg Market Club as described in the June, 1914, 
JOURNAL. ; 

References. Coéperative Buying as reported in any number of the 
JcurRNAL for 1914; The History of Coéperation, by Holyoke; The Cost of 
Living, Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia; Codperation in New England, by James Ford, The Survey 
Associates, New York; Report of the Cost of Living Commission, Boston, 
1910; Report of the Mayor’s Market Commission, New York, 1913; 
Shipping Eggs by Parcel Post, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmer’s 
Bulletin 594; Markets for the People, by J. W. Sullivan, The Macmillan 
Company, 1913. 


MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE SMITH-LEVER BILL 


In the Weekly News Letter to Crop Correspondents issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture we learn that there is a 
good deal of misunderstanding in different parts of the country as to 
the method by which the money appropriated by Congress under this 
act is to be expended. Letters received by the department indicate 
that many think it can be obtained by individuals for the general 
improvement of home conditions. 

The necessary steps which precede the use of this money for any 
community are the following: 

1. The $10,000 which for the first year is granted to every state 
must be duplicated by the state either by direct appropriation from 
state funds or by contributions. 

2. The sum is then placed at the disposal of the State Agricul- 
tural College which expends it in paying the salaries and expenses of 
men and women who as county agents and experts will move about 
among the farming people to demonstrate good methods of agriculture 
and Home Economics, to coéperate with them in studying their farm and 
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home problems, and to assist them in the adoption of better methods 
on their farms or in their homes. In many of the southern states 
these agents are already at work in connection with the demonstration 
extension courses. The women agents demonstrate the preparation 
and use of products from canning clubs, pig clubs, poultry clubs, and 
the winter garden; they also show how to make or secure labor sav- 
ing devices and conveniences. 

The literature used will be as far as possible the circulars, letters 
and bulletins issued by the State Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture but 5 per cent of the fund may be expended 
for printing and distribution of publications. Every county in the 
United States may soon have its women agents, those that show enthu- 
siasm and interest being perhaps the first to receive such help. Women 
as individuals or better still as clubs should appeal to their state agri- 
cultural college and ask to be put in touch with their county agent 
and with that agent they may plan for demonstrations and other 
help. 


A TIME-STUDY IN DISHWASHING 


ELLA KAISER CARRUTH 


‘“‘D'sh-washing is a job I won’t do more than once a day.” 

“‘T wash dishes the moment a meal is over.” 

These two statements, appeared in the same number of a promi- 
nent household magazine not long ago. They excited my interest 
yes, even my curiosity. 

It occurred to me that for the housekeeper who washes her own 
dishes a very important reason for adopting one way of doing her work 
rather than another is that the chosen way takes less time. Also it 
occurred to me that to find out which of these two methods took the 
less time was rather easy. I had a dish-pan, soiled dishes, and a clock 
—all the equipment necessary for an experiment and I experimented. 

One week I washed dishes twenty-one times. The next week I 
washed dishes seven times. During these two weeks our meals 
were so planned that about the same number of dishes would be used 
on each day. 

Lest the time indicated in the table below seem unduly short, let 
me say that the family consists of two; the meals are always simple— 
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two or three courses. I cut down the length of time consumed in 
dish-washing by refraining from wiping anything but the silver, glasses, 
and cooking utensils. The china was always rinsed with boiling water 
and allowed to drain dry. 

The time counted was from the moment I put the dish-pan into 
the sink until the last bit of cleaning of sink, table, etc., was finished. 


Comparison of time consumed in the two methods 


Three times a day Once a day 


minules minutes 
Sunday. . Se ee eee ye re j 49 41 
Monday...... ee 55 53 
ie Cesrekeheheabewath. eeks aa iaskoheiae ae 43 
re ree : 49 29 
NR ae de vg Wace win a caine KR TOA RA ARATE 53 43 
ch cin aidad madd reenes eer nanan 47 40 
a a kee ba eed a's ee Pree ee 58 41 

364 290 
Daily Average fai e ey 52 41% 
re 74 
Average daily gain ....... 10 


FOOD FOR SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Observations on thousands of school children show the retarding 
effect of poor feeding on body weight. On the other hand, experi- 
ments in feeding groups of these undernourished children have re- 
sulted in a pronounced gain in weight, one group of 40 children hav- 
ing averaged a pound and a half of increase per child in a four- 
week period (in which about three-fourths of the whole day’s food sup- 
ply was carefully supervised), while before the special feeding they had 
been gaining only about a quarter of a pound each per month. Be- 
sides failure to make proper gains in weight, other common signs of 
undernourishment are weak bones, flabby muscles, and lack of plenty 
of good red blood. 

Both kind and amount of food are important. The body is from 
birth a ceaselessly working machine, maintaining itself through such 
internal work as respiration and circulation and digestion, and more 


' Extracts from Food for School Boys and Girls. By Mary S. Rose. New York: 
Teachers College, Technical Education Bul., 23, pp. 15. Other extracts from this bulle- 
tin will be printed in a future number. 
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or less continuously engaged in muscular activity. Till the need 
for energy for these different kinds of activity is met, there cannot 
be available much material to build up into new body substance. 
In addition to this supply of food for fuel (which may serve in part 
also as food for growth), certain other substances are required spe- 
cifically for body-building. The fuel requirements of the body and 
the fuel values of food to satisfy these requirements are measured in 
terms of a standard unit—the calorie. The requirements of chil- 
dren vary with their age and body weight, being highest per pound 
in the youngest children, as is shown in the following table: 


FOOD REQUIREMENT ACCORDING TO AGE 


Age, years Calories per pound Calories per day 
1-2 45-40 900-1200 
2-5 40-35 1200-1500 
6-9 35-30 1400-2000 

10-12 30-25 1800-2200 
14-17 25-20 2300-3000 
18-25 not less than 18 2300-3400 


Having determined the energy requirements of any particular 
person whom we have to feed, we must turn to foods and see how this 
supply of energy is to be obtained. Since several hundred calories 
are required each day, it is most convenient to think of our foods 
in 100-calorie portions. Some examples of the amount of food re- 
quired for such portions are given below. More extensive tables are 
available in various publications.? 


The following approximate amounts of food yield 100 calories: 

Cooked or flaked breakfast foods, 3-1 cup; milk, 3 cup, whole, 1} cup, 
skimmed; cream, } cup, thin; 1} tablespoons, very thick; butter, olive 
oil, or other fat, 1 tablespoon; bread, 1 slice 3 inches by 3 inches by 1 
inch; uneeda biscuit, 4 crackers; fresh fruit, 1 large orange or apple; 1 
medium banana or bunch of grapes; 2 large peaches or pears; dried fruit, 
4 or 5 prunes or dates, 2 dozen raisins, 1 large fig; eggs, 1 exceptionally 
large; 1} medium; meat (beef, lamb, mutton, veal, chicken), about 2 ounces 
of cooked lean meat; bacon (cooked crisp), about 1 ounce (4 small thin 


? Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics. By MaryS.Rose. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Human Nutrition. By Flora Rose. Pt. I, Cornell Reading Course for Farmers’ 
Wives, N. Y. State College of Agriculture. 

Food Values, Practical Methods in Diet Calculations. American School of Home 
Economics, 606 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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slices); potatoes, 1 medium; sugar, 1 tablespoon granulated; cocoa (made 
with milk), } cup; cream of bean soup, } cup; macaroni and cheese, 4 
cup; rice pudding, } cup; ice cream (made with thin cream), } cup; milk 
sherbet, } cup; sponge cake, 1 large individuai cake; nuts (shelled almonds, 
peanuts, pecans), about } ounce; sweet chocolate, about 3 ounce. 


Building materials of many kinds are needed, the most important 
elements being nitrogen, phosphorous, iron and calcium. Nitrogen 
is obtained exclusively from proteins, a kind of foodstuff found in 
large amounts in milk, eggs, meat, fish, dried peas, beans, and len- 
tils. Milk is rich in all kinds of building material except iron, and 
contains these substances for growth in the most readily used form. 
It should constitute the chief part of the diet throughout childhood; 
and in the later years of growth should still be freely supplied. While 
whole milk is richer in fuel than skim milk, the latter contains nearly 
all of the nitrogen, phosphorous and calcium of the whole milk, and 
is still very valuable food. Egg yolks are rich in the iron which milk 
lacks, and also in nitrogen and phosphorous. Green vegetables, 
dried peas and beans, cereals (especially from the whole grain), are 
very valuable for their building materials and some of these foods 
should be included in every day’s menu. 


HUMAN HEALTH AND THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE' 


According to the specialists of the Department of Agriculture 
people even in states quarantined for the foot-and-mouth disease 
need have no fear of eating meat, provided they cook it thoroughly. 
The foot-and-mouth disease is not easily communicated to human 
beings through food, although milk from a diseased cow might trans- 
mit the disease to a human being. In the case of milk, however, 
pasteurization will render it entirely safe. Milk from infected farms 
is not permitted to be shipped at all. The only danger is, there- 
fore, that before the disease has manifested itself some infected milk 
might reach the market. For this reason, experts in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture recommend pasteurization. As a matter 
of fact, however, pasteurization is recommended by the Department 
for all milk that is not very high grade. 

It has been demonstrated by experiments which have been made 
in Denmark and Germany that pasteurization will serve as a safe- 
guard against contagion from the foot-and-mouth disease just as 


1 Office of Information, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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readily as it does against typhoid fever, but in any event it must 
be thoroughly done—the milk must be heated to 145°F. and held at 
this temperature for 30 minutes. 

Where pasteurization is not possible, and where there is any reason 
to suspect that the disease may exist, the precavtion of boiling milk 
might be advisable. Simple directions for pasteurizing milk at 
home, however, are contained in Circular 127 which will be sent free 
on application to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

In the case of meat, as in the case of milk, it must be remembered 
that all herds which actually show the disease are quarantined, and 
neither milk nor meat from the sick animals can be sold. Sixty per 
cent of the meat used in this country is produced in the nearly 900 
Federally inspected slaughtering and packing establishments located 
in 240 cities. 

The Federal Government, however, has no jurisdiction over local 
slaughter houses which do not ship meat outside of the state in which 
it is slaughtered. If, however, meat from such an animal did escape 
from one of these local slaughter houses, which are purely under 
state or municipal control, all danger of its communicating the dis- 
ease to human beings would be removed when it is thoroughly cooked 
and sterilized. 


THE 1000 CALORIE RESTAURANT 


The following is the final report as to what seemed at one time a 
hopeless quest. Early in the autumn a New York daily announced 
that a restaurant applying the recent work of Dr. Graham Lusk had 
been started on the lower East Side of New York, a rebuke, indeed, 
to more wealthy and intelligent regions where any scientific measure 
of food values in a luncheon or dinner is far from being applied. 
But it seems we have still to wait. A correspondent writes: 


The 1000 calorie restaurant proved to be a 1000 calorie dream. It is true 
that Dr. Lusk wanted some one to start a restaurant on the Bowery where 
1000 calories of food could be purchased for 10 cents. His menu was 7} 
ounces beans, 1 ounce pork, 2} ounces bread, } ounce butter, 5 ounces 
coffee with 5 ounces of milk. A man who runs a “beanery” in a basement 
at the far end of Broadway, took up the proposition and estimated a cost 
of 43 cents for materials and coal, excluding rent and labor, but found the 
price of foodstuffs going up so rapidly that he very shortly abandoned the 
project. 
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HIGH COST OF LIVING 


How much are you paying to have ammonia gas bottled in water? 
If you buy concentrated ammonia at the drug store and dilute with 
6 times its volume of water you can save from $1.20 to $4 on each 
pound of the gas contained in the commercial solution. See the 
article by Dr. Snell, entitled “Household Ammonia an Economic 
Absurdity,”’ page 22. The JouRNAL hopes to publish many more 
articles on comparative costs, and would like to receive, from house- 
wives and others, the result of any experiment or experience in this 
line. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE FARMER’S WIFE 


Dr. Clarence J. Blake of Boston tells the following story: 

A farmer’s wife was found too run down from overwork to respond 
to treatment. She told him. that she and her young daughter did 
all the farm and house work for a family consisting of her husband, 
two hearty sons and two hired men, “And sometimes when i go to 
bed at night and think over what’s on hand that must be used to- 
morrow and what will keep over and what must be cooked and bought 
and all the rest I just wish that my folks could have their vituals 
made up into an I-nte-ment an’ rubbed into ’em.” 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JourRNAL or Home Economics at the price listed 


Household Physics. By Atrrep M. Butter. Boston: Whitcomb and 
Barrows, 1914, pp. viii + 382, figs. 349. $1.30. By mail of the Jour- 
nal, $1.42. 


Physics of the Household. By CARLTON JoHN LyNpDE. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914, pp. xi + 313, figs. 217. $1.25. By mail of 
the Journal, $1.40. 


It is significant of the progress of the cause to which this JouRNAL is 
devoted that two text-books on the fundamental science of physics, pre- 
pared especially for students of Home Economics, should make their appear- 
ance at this time, and so nearly at the same instant that the projected 
title of the one had to be altered to avoid confusion with the other. And it 
is gratifying to find both these pioneer text works of such excellent char- 
acter. The aim of both the authors has been to present the science of 
physics “more for the sake of the pupil than for the subject alone,” and 
how fascinatingly interesting the subject can be made, when treated from 
this standpoint, will be realized by anyone who examines either of the 
books, and most fully appreciated by those who read both. 

Naturally, the two books have much in common in their selection of 
topics. To mention a few of many instances, both treat of the gas meter, 
of the vacuum cleaner, of the fireless cooker, of the vacuum-jacketed 
bottle, of artificial cooling, and of electrical heating appliances. Neither 
author confines himself strictly to the household. Butler, for instance, 
discusses eclipses and rainbows, while Lynde devotes a short chapter to 
wireless telegraphy and radio activity. However, the inherent interest of 
such phenomena doubtless justifies digressions. The proportion of space 
devoted to heat and electricity is greater in Lynde’s book, while light and 
sound are more fully treated in Butler’s. The order of treatment is also 
fundamentally different. Butler begins with heat on the ground that it 
is “closer to the students’ life than is mechanics” and treats light, sound, 
and electricity before mechanics. The latter subject, however, is so treated 
that “those who desire can just as well start with this chapter and take up 
heat second.”’ Lynde begins with mechanics, which he relates to the stu- 
dent’s experience by first discussing simple mechanics, such as the lever, 
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wheel and axle, pulley, and screw, all of which find numerous applications 
in household utensils. The less familiar conceptions of energy, inertia, 
momentum, etc., are introduced in a supplementary chapter at the end of 
the volume. Heat comes second in this book and electricity is treated 
before light and sound. 

Both books are clearly printed, strongly bound, and remarkably free of 
typographical errors. Both are well illustrated, the drawings in Lynde’s 
being worthy of special commendation. ‘Teachers of physics will natur- 
ally wish to examine both texts and having selected one as a text-book 
we feel sure they will retain the other for the sake of the numerous supple- 
mentary exercises and applications of physical principles it will afford. 


The Disposal of Household Wastes. By WitttaM P. GERHARD. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 2 ed., 1904, pp.195. Price $0.50. By 
mail of the Journal, $0.55. 


This little book, although written twenty-five years ago, is still valuable 
as a book of reference in this subject. It deals with waste disposal (i.e. 
disposal of garbage, ashes, slops, sewage) in case of the small cottage or 
farmhouse, the larger cottage or suburban or country residence, the village 
dwelling, the town house, the institution or group of dwellings. The 
appendix contains specifications for laying house drains and pipe sewers, 


for building tight cesspools, for sub-surface irrigation system for country, 


house, and suggestions for sanitary code for municipality. 

The teacher of house sanitation who wants a short and purely practical 
treatise on this subject, very clearly and lucidly written, may welcome 
the book to her library. But it must of course be remembered that the 
more recent books on the subject will contain a greater proportion of up- 
to-date material. 


Sanitation, Water Supply, and Sewage Disposal for Country Houses. By 
Wituiam P. GerHARD. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1909, pp. 328. Price $2.00. By mail of the Journal, $2.15. 


Much of the material of the earlier book, Disposal of Household Wastes, 
appears in this volume. Like the former, it appears to have been ad- 
dressed to engineers primarily (at least this is true of ‘Water Supply”’ and 
“Sewage Disposal” in the second half of the book); but it offers no especial 
difficulties to the lay reader who has had a little science training, though 
it contains a good deal of technical detail. 

The first 85 pages, “Sanitation,” treat of the disadvantages of town 
houses; the location, site, surroundings, soil, drainage of the country house; 
cellars, arrangement and construction of rooms, relation of insects to health 
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and their extermination, window and door screens; lighting, ventilation, 
heating, plumbing, waste disposal, water supply, and care of the country 
house. 


Report upon a Study of the Diei of the Labouring Classes in the City of Glas- 
gow carried Out During 1911-12 Under the Auspices of the Corporation 
of the City. By Dorotuy E. Linpsay. Introduction by D. Noél Paton. 
(Physiological Department, University of Glasgow, Glasgow, 1913, pp. 
100.) 

The sixty families investigated were in the poorest districts of Glas- 
gow, the weekly income varying from $3.25 to $15, being in some cases 
regular and in others irregular, and they were grouped according to the 
amount of income. The kind and amount of food, the proportion of in- 
come expended for different foods, and other data are recorded and dis- 
cussed. The principal foodstuffs used were found to be bread, potatoes, 
beef, milk, sugar, and vegetables, two-thirds of the protein supplied being 
of vegetable origin. Very little oatmeal, peas, beans or cheese was used. 

The conclusion was reached that bad marketing is one of the main 
factors contributing to the existing dietary conditions, as are also bad 
selection and bad cooking. Proper school training in cooking and market- 
ing is recommended as the best remedy, and a freer use of cheese and 
vegetables rich in protein, like beans, peas, and oatmeal is advocated. That 
there is difficulty in preparing such foods is admitted; however, “if the diet 
of the labouring classes is to be improved, without increasing the cost, time 
and labour must be expended on properly cooking these more nutritive 
vegetable foods.”’ 

The report also includes the results of work carried out in coéperation 
with Chalmers and Roberts, on the physique of children in relation to 
diet. It was found, when the weight of a child was much below the aver- 
age for its age, that almost without exception the diet was inadequate. 
An attempt was also made to ascertain what part inadequate diet played 
as a cause of rickets, but the data secured were not sufficient for definite 
conclusions. It was noted, however, that rickets was found in families in 
which there was overcrowding. 


Vacuum Cleaning Systems. A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of 
Mechanical Cleaning. By M. S. Cootey. New York: Heating and 
Ventilating Magazine Company, 1913, pp. xiv + 232, figs. 104. $3. 
By mail of the Journal, $3.12. 

In this book are compiled data regarding permanently installed systems 
of vacuum cleaning whic the author has obtained from several years’ 
experience in the preparation of specifications for and the testing of such 
plants in governmental buildings. 
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A history of the development of mechanical cleaning is given with a 
discussion of the merits and faults of the earliest systems. A chapter is 
devoted to the requirements of an ideal vacuum cleaning system, which are 
chiefly as follows: With such a system it should be possible by thorough 
daily cleaning to eliminate weekly or semi-annual cleanings when the 
housekeeper so desires. The dust, dirt, and germ-laden air should be 
removed entirely from the house. The use of the broom, carpet sweeper, 
dustpan, and duster should be replaced in the daily cleaning by the ideal] 
system. It should be capable of picking from the floor a great variety 
of articles such as would be apt to be found in houses, office buildings, 
etc. It should have the fewest possible number of appliances and the 
removable parts should be light and at the same time durable. It should 
be possible to clean the room without removal of heavy pieces of furni- 
ture. Finally, the system should be of such proportion and power as to 
clean both rapidly and efficiently. 

The different types of rencevators are discussed in detail and data given 
regarding the efficiency of the more common types. The other parts of the 
system, including stems and handles, hose, pipe and fittings, separators, 
and vacuum producers are treated in a similar manner. A chapter, de- 
voted to the selection of the cleaning plant, gives detailed information re- 
garding the selection of the most efficient types of the different parts of the 
system in order to produce in combination the most efficient system under 
the conditions to be met in a given installation. Sample specifications 
are given for systems to be used in a residence or small office building, 
and in the case of a plant for use in large office buildings both where pipe 
lines of moderate and unusual length are necessary. Portable vacuum 
cleaners are treated very briefly. These are said to be much less efficient 
and also less sanitary than the permanently installed type. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Foods and Sanitation. By Edith H. Forster and Mildred Weigley. New York: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1914, pp. 396. $1.35. By mail of the Journal, $1.40. 

Preservatives and Other Chemicals in Foods. By Otto Folin. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1914, pp. 60. $0.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.54. 

Canning, Preserving and Pickling. By Marion H. Neil. Philadelphia: David McKay, 
1914, pp. 284. $1. By mail of the Journal, $1.10. 

The Care and Feeding of Children. By John L. Morse, M.D. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1914, pp. 53. $0.50. By mail of the Journal, $0.55. 

The Mental Health of the School Child. By Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1914, pp. 463. $2. By mail of the Journal, $2.15. 

For Girls and the Mothers of Girls. By Mary C. Hood, M.D. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1914, pp. 157. $1. By mail of the Journal, $1.10. 

















NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. The annual fall meeting 
was held in connection with the State Teachers Association, October 23, 
in Hartford. About seventy-five were present at the afternoon session to 
hear Miss Anna M. Cooley of Teachers College, N. Y., who spoke upon the 
subject, “How shall we keep our household arts courses up-to-date.” 


Home Economics Association of Greater New York. Because of the 
failure of the market commission to supply a speaker, the program for the 
November meeting could not be carried out. 

The association met at Pratt Institute on December 3 to commemorate 
Mrs. Richards’ birthday. Miss Barrows addressed the meeting, recall- 
ing some of her personal experiences with Mrs. Richards and with other 
early Home Economic workers. 


Michigan Home Economics Association. The fifth annual meeting 
of the Michigan State Home Economics Association was held at Kalama- 
z00, Friday, October 30. The papers and address centered about the 
modern home. The first paper was by Miss Edith Blackman of the Michi- 
gan State Normal College at Ypsilanti. Hersubject was “Household Man- 
agement,” and treated of the modern home as a business enterprise. She 
said that the modern housewife must be fitted to organize her home as 
skilfully as business is organized. 

Dean Georgia White of the Michigan Agricultural College at East 
Lansing, was the second speaker and her subject was “The Modern Home” 
in one or two phases often overlooked. She said in part, “Home must 
mean more to us than it did in former days, for the demands of life neces- 
sitate a broader knowledge of industrial life and a more careful organiza- 
tion of the home. The real function of a home of today is to provide real 
rest for those living in this busy world of competition; whether it be the 
business man, the child from school, or the woman in civic or social life, 
they all need rest. Proper training fits one to manage a household so that 
there is leisure for all; and it subordinates the routine to higher life in the 


’ 


home.’ 
The address of the afternoon was by Miss Martha Van Rensselaer of 


Cornell University. She outlined the purpose of Home Economics as 


follows: 
{9 
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To make men and women—to prepare them for good citizenship; to 
prepare men and women for good home makers; to aid men and women in 
finding a vocation. 

We need to establish a standard in Home Economics above mere cooking 
and sewing. We must know not only the “hows’’ of home subjects but the 
“whys” also, and we must teach by our examples. 


American Vegetable Growers. The Seventh Annual Convention of 
the Vegetable Growers’ Association of America met in Horticultural Hall, 
Philadelphia, October 6-9, 1914. 

Prof. Clyde L. King, of the University of Pennsylvania, led the dis- 
cussion in the evening on “Standardization.’’ William H. Ball, chief of 
the bureau of city property, said that the greatest problem in the cost of 
living is the breaking down of the barriers between the producers and con- 
sumers. All food is delivered by the most circuitous route to the city 
consumer. As a result, the farmer does not get enough for his produce 
and the consumer pays too much. Middlemen will not and should not 
be eliminated, but it is necessary that farmers be induced to ship at least a 
portion of their goods direct to consumers. 

Professor King in summing up the results of his investigation of market- 
ing, pointed out that there should be codperative societies for reporting 
to members, and state or national agencies for issuing market reports. 

Also that the “middleman” consists of at least five different classes of 
dealers and the problem is not so much the elimination of all of these, as 
the elimination of the least useful, thus simplifying the process of distri- 
bution. Standardization of grading and packing, thus making unneces- 
sary the repacking, is the first essential in eliminating the useless middlemen. 

One entire session under the leadership of Prof. Paul Work, of Cornell 
University, was given to the discussion of the principles of codperation, 
their applicability to the trucking business and best methods of organiza- 
tion. Some of the essentials pointed out were as follows: First and most 
important, the codperative spirit based upon mutual acquaintance, mu- 
tual needs and mutual confidence. Prof. Work declared that a grange 
community is the easiest in which to start a coéperative movement, be- 
cause it has had preliminary training in the essential requirements. Start- 
ing with small numbers outlining a plan on a Sound legal basis and taking 
in new members on the basis of plans developed is the surest method for 
success; it lessens chance for internal dissension and develops the proper 
spirit of codperation. Do not try to cover too large an area at the start. 
Select leaders of recognized judgment and standing in the community. 
Look for opposition and pitfalls, but support your officers and the general 
movement with absolute loyalty, and opposition will disappear. 
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Infant Mortality Conference. ‘The fifth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality was held 
in Boston, November 12-14, 1914. The program included sessions ar- 
ranged by the committees on nursing and social work, pediatrics, vital and 
social statistics, obstetrics, and public school education. Special clinics 
were held on the opening day of the meeting and a valuable baby-saving 
exhibit was shown at the public library. 

The session of most immediate interest to workers in Home Economics 
was that of the committee on public school education for prevention of 
infant mortality inder the chairmanship of Dr. Helen C. Putnam. Dr. 
David Snedden, Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, spoke on 
“Some Possibilities of Public Schools in Reducing Infant Mortality.” 
After the discussion of Dr. Snedden’s paper, the following resolutions were 
considered: 

Inasmuch as, ignorance of sanitation, personal hygiene and care of 
infants before and after birth is the commonest cause of infant mortality; 
and racial well-being requires conformity to laws of physical, mental and 
social health that can be had universally only through specific education; 

Resolved: 

1. That for young adults and older: Instruction in Home Economics 
in all high schools, colleges, universities, and by extension or continuation 
work from these, should include in courses for homemakers the care of 
infants and children; such instruction to be under the control of educational] 
authorities. 

2. That for individuals in homes and for mothers’ consultations: The 
boards of health in coéperation with other persons should provide special- 
ized instruction in preserving the health of infants and children under 
school age. 

Be it further Resolved: 

1. That in elementary schools the health of children should be safe- 
guarded by expert medical supervision of each child, teacher, and janitor, 
and of buildings and premises. 

2. That pupils should be trained by the schools in the practice of cor- 
rect personal habits and in personal cleanliness, and that the heating, 
ventilating, and cleaning of school rooms should be used as a means of 
teaching pupils to maintain correct standards in these particulars. 

3. That the laws of health should be taught by suitable study of the 
physiology of plants and animals, gardening being recommended as a 
valuable aid. 

4. That children should be taught to see the effect of personal conduct 
on family and community welfare. 
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5. That Parent-Teachers Associations and school nurses should be 
utilized as aids in carrying the above recommendations into effect. 

General information in regard to the work of the Association, proceed- 
ings of the annual meetings, and reprints of the session on public school 
education may be obtained from the executive secretary, 1911 Cathedral 
Strect, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Home Schools for Rural Women. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced August 1, 1914, a plan for home classes in practical agri- 
culture and in domestic science for farm women whereby through the co- 
operation of agricultural colleges in central states home groups for the study 
of domestic science are formed in rural communities; the class is started 
under the direction of a visiting state organizer, and an agent of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, who arranges the appointment of a member 
of the group as leader. Text books, lecture notes, lantern slides, labora- 
tory and cooking equipment are loaned the group. The federal govern- 
ment is to furnish lecture notes and lantern slides and the state colleges, 
apparatus up to $100 in value and a reference library. After use by one 
group the equipment will be passed on to another. Courses are already 
provided in several agricultural subjects and in domestic science in the 
; cooking and use of vegetables and cereal foods. The classes are to be 
held from 2 to 3 days a week, meeting at some convenient farm house for 
an all-day session, the morning devoted to book work and the afternoon 
to laboratory practice. The leader reads the lecture notes and presides 
at the discussion. 

The plan of a coéperative study club with adequate equipment will, it is 
believed, furnish a more effective educational agency for better rural homes 
and agriculture than ordinary correspondence courses, which lack the 
stimulus of group work. These “home classes” were tried last year 
| successfully in Pennsylvania, and are being extended this year into Massa- 
| chusetts, Michigan, Vermont and Florida, while the Maine, New York, 

New Jersey and Delaware State colleges have also already signified their 
| willingness to try them. 


The School of Mothercraft Auxiliary. The Auxiliary of the School of 
Mothercraft held its first public meeting Friday evening, November 20, 
in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, New York City. The addresses of the eve- 
ning were: “Mothercraft in Education,” by Dr. Arthur D. Dean, Chief 
of Vocation Division, New York State Department of Education; ‘The 
School of Mothercraft—its First Three Years,” by Mary L. Read, Director. 














